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with a wayward crop of hair, a grizzled and bushy beard, and he
had a finely-shaped head. Hardie's oratory was simple and
effective. There were few purple patches in his speeches, and
nothing that his audiences could not understand* He often chided
me for my scepticism in religious matters, but was himself far from
orthodox. His contribution to the Labour movement was not
that of the creative thinker; it was the example of an unshakable
resolve and of an unclouded faith in the character of the common
people. Hardie was the master of his own soul; he loved the
people to whom he belonged, and I revere his name because he
was faithful to them.
The story of Hardie's election as the member for West Ham in
1892, and of his working-class escort to Parliament on the day
that he took his seat, has often been told with the desire to throw
discredit upon him. His cloth cap gave offence to those who
thought more of the hat than the head, but it was his habitual
covering, and I should have respected him less if he had sought
to disguise himself under any other. He was not too kindly
received in Parliament, and he had the settled conviction that
Gladstone refused to meet him. Hardie's own account of the
incident which led to this belief is worth recording. 'On one
occasion, going through the division lobby, with Mr. W. S. Caine,
we came upon Mr. Gladstone in conversation, I think with Mr,
Mundella, standing near the fireplace. Caine left me for a minute
and said something in an undertone to the old man, who vigorously
shook his head in a very decided fashion. Caine returned, and
we continued our walk towards the wicket. He did not say what
had transpired and, of course, I made no inquiries, but it remains
a conviction with me that he had asked permission to introduce me
to him, and that Mr. Gladstone had declined. I honoured him
for it. I was more than sick at the time of the attempts which had
been made, from various quarters, to rope me in, and it came as a
relief to find that the man who had the most at stake would not
appear to descend to such tactics as some of his pretended followers
had made their nightly practice.1 *
If this interpretation of the incident is thought to have been a
mistake on Hardie's part, the habitual discourtesy of some of the
less charitable among the Liberals and Tories towards Labour
men should be remembered. The feeling against Mr. Joseph
Arch, for example, was considerable, because he had supported
1 Quoted by A. W. Humphrey, A History of Labour Representation, p. 141.